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The President’s Desk 


Illinois, the leader of all states in care of chil- 

PENSIONS FOR dren, the first state to adopt the Juvenile Court and 

NEEDY MOTHERS Probation system, has once more distinguished 

itself by making it possible for families to be kept 

together rather than separated when parents are financially unable to main- 
tain them, though otherwise proper guardians for the children. 

Power is given to the county court to fix the amount to be paid to the 
parents and the times for such payments. 

This is a great step forward in the wise care of children. We hope 
that its adoption by other states may be as universal as the adoption of 
Juvenile Court and Probation laws. It means everything to children to 
have the care and guidance of loving parents. The state will be the gainer 
in the end by such a law. It will relieve the aching hearts of many mothers. 


Women representing many different organizations 
PURE FOOD #§sare preparing for their various departments in the Domes- 
CONGRESS tic Science and Pure Food Congress, to be held in Madison 
NEW YORK = Square Garden, from September 23 to October 4. The 
Congress of last year was successful, and the one to come 
promises still greater interest and usefulness. Both Congresses have been 
arranged by Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley, national secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs of Domestic Science. 
Broad and practical groupings will come under the three headings— 
city, state, and national houskeeping. 
Special days will be in charge of the National Congress of Mothers. 


Social headquarters are to be maintained on the floor of the exposition 
by the Associated Clubs of Domestic Science. 
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The Mothers’ Congress is for all mothers, for every 

THINGS TO mother needs to study child development to be a mother 

REMEMBER oi the best type. Mothers’ circles and parents’ associa- 

tions organized by the Congress should be officered by 

mothers belonging to that circle. Development comes only by doing and 

using one’s powers. Mothers are more interested when they have the 
responsibility of making the circle a success. 

The Mothers’ Congress is an educational body, and is democratic. 
When mothers’ or parents’ associations are organized in a school, all 
mothers of that school are invited to be members. There should be no 
reaching down to the so-called ignorant mothers if it is expected that they 
will care to attend. All mothers should come with open minds, ready to 
get new light on their great work. No mother is above the need. 

Light often comes from least expected sources. Women enter into 
the work with hearty co-operation when they find it is an “ all-together 
movement.” This spirit is lacking when the more fortunate mothers or 
teachers organize to instruct those less fortunate. 

Wise motherhood is not limited to any class. Insight into great truths 
is often given to simple souls. Life’s experience is the vicissitudes of 
poverty and hardship brings mothers very near to their children, and there 
are opportunities for study of child nature which are not shared by mothers 
who turn their children over to the care of others. 


The sad case of Angelino Napolitano,of Sault Ste. Marie, 

CANADA. who murdered her husband because of his cruelty and deter- 

mination to force her to an immoral life to support the 

family, and who was sentenced to death, called forth the sympathy of men 
and women from all parts of the United States, Canada, and Italy. 

The offices of officials in Canada were congested by mail matter and 
petitions begging that the sentence be commuted. 

The Dominion Government always considers most carefully the 
records in murder trials before permitting the sentence to be carried out. 

The circumstances in this case were especially sad because in addition 
to the four children, a little girl was born in August in prison, the sentence 
of death being deferred until after that event. 

Hundreds of appeals came to the Mothers’ Congress urging inter- 
cession on her behalf. In July the sentence was changed to life 
imprisonment. 

The delicate condition of the mother, driven to desperation and not 
wholly responsible for what she did, should be considered. 

Later, as the officials have time to study the poor woman’s mental 
and moral condition, it may be that they will find she was not responsible. 
Fortunately those who have the power in Canada are sympathetic and 
careful and will doubtless do all that can be done for this poor woman 
and her sadly bereaved children. 
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The Relation of the School to Child-Welfare 


By Hon. ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 


IT is my purpose in this paper to 
further, as much as I can, the co-op- 
eration of those agencies which are 
working for child welfare in the 
broader sense with those agencies 
which are working for child educa- 
tion in the ordinary sense. 

We know that the typical insti- 
tution for the education of children 
is the public school. Taken in the 
broad and large, the public school, 
with its provision for the training 
and instruction of children, has been 
all along one of the most conspicu- 
ous and powerful agencies for pro- 
moting the welfare of children. To 
educate a child is to promote his 
welfare in the most effective and 
lasting way. This fact is never to 
be forgotten. 

Yet, in the development of our 
modern interest in childhood, it has 
been practically impossible for the 
schools to keep up with all the needs 
of the times as regards all phases 
of the life of the child. This is only 
what must be expected. School teach- 
ers and the supervisors of schools 
are more and more under the pres- 
sure of multifarious demands within 
the narrower range of education. It 
is greatly to their credit that, in 
spite of such pressure, they have, in 
so many instances, interested them- 
selves in the wider movements for 
child welfare and have in some in- 
stances become conspicuous leaders 
in such movements. But the work is 
too great for any closely defined 
body of workers. While this is a 
fact, it is not a misfortune. The de- 


velopment of a profession of teach- 
ing, which has called for strenuous 
and long-continued effort on the part 
of our educational leaders, has 
tended to take away from the gen- 
eral public, and particularly from the 
homes of our people, the educational 
responsibilities which they felt most 
keenly in earlier days. Out of that 
sense of general and non-profes- 
sional responsibility there arose, 
some generations ago, great educa- 
tional societies which were con- 
cerned with the establishment of 
schools and the promotion of the 
educational welfare of children. The 
professionalizing of teaching threw 
these voluntary movements, for a 
long time, into obscurity. Now the 
sense of the larger needs of chil- 
hood is bringing back, in new forms, 
that earlier spirit and organization. 

“Child Welfare” itself may be- 
come professionalized in turn, That 
is to be expected. But, if it does, 
the broad sweep of interest in the 
life of little children, which this Con- 
gress of Mothers represents, an in- 
terest too large and overmastering 
to be confined within professional 
bounds, will again re-assert itself, 
and we shall again have to do with 
questions relating to the co-operation 
of professional and non-professional 
bodies, with a little child in the cen- 
tre of their attention and endeavor. 

From this point of view, we must 
not expect the teachers in the schools 
to bear all of the public burdens of 
childhood. We must expect them to 
concentrate their attention upon their 
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scholastic problems, at least to such 
an extent as will enable them to at- 
tain a high grade of teaching effici- 
ency. What the movement for child 
welfare may, however, ask in all 
fairness of the schools is that they 
shall maintain throughout a sym- 
pathetic and co-operative attitude 
toward the wider movements for 
the betterment of child life; and that 
they shall furnish their fair propor- 
tion of highly-trained, large-visioned 
leaders who, in spite of all profes- 
sional limitations, shall take in the 
whole reach of the problem of child- 
hood, and shall make their impress 
upon the effort toward betterment 
far beyond the bounds of the school. 
These more-than-professional teach- 
ers and school superintendents may 
serve as the link which shall bind to- 
gether our child-welfare movement, 
so-called, and our educational move- 
ment as represented by the schools. 

More than this, they will be the 
bridge over which the best things 
produced by the child-welfare move- 
ment shall, little by little, pass into 
the school and become a part of its 
life and organization. 

It is, indeed, to be expected that 
the scope of the schools will expand 
to take in many of those things 
touching the welfare of children and 
even the adults, which have hitherto 
lain outside of the school. The 
enlargement of our conception of 
public education is going steadily 
forward. Since this Congress of 
Mothers last met in Washington, 
the gains in this respect have been 
notable. The great Congress on 
Tuberculosis, which met here not 
long after your organization, gave 
a tremendous impetus to the bet- 
terment of sanitary and hygienic 


conditions through the agency of the 
schools. Many other influences have 
operated in the same direction, and 
the past four years have shown a 
greater advance in this particular 
than the preceding fourteen years, 
or, | might almost say, the preceding 
forty years. Medical inspection and 
the employment of school nurses have 
been characteristic features of this 
new movement. If there is any 
large city in this country at the pres- 
ent time which has not taken steps 
in this direction, you will find that 
it is considering the taking of such 
steps. 

Open-air schools are proving ex- 
tremely interesting and valuable 
adjuncts of the public school system. 
The Collingwood fire brought forth 
some compensation for the terrible 
loss of life which it involved, in the 
improvement of our school archi- 
tecture as regards protection against 
fire. This one improvement has 
carried others with it; yet, with all 
the costliness and excellence of our 
newer school buildings in this 
country, some of our largest cities 
still tolerate the housing of a por- 
tion of their schools in old and 
worn-out buildings of an extremely 
unsatisfactory kind. 

The problems relating to the hy- 
gienic side of education branch out 
in every direction. There has come 
to my desk this morning a paper by 
Professor Burnham of Clark Uni- 
versity, on “ Arithmetic and School 
Hygiene.” Professor Dresslar of the 
University of Alabama, who has 
written important contributions to 
the literature of this subject, treats of 
school hygiene as related to every 
form and aspect of the work of the 
schools. It is not only the health of 
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the children who are now going to 
school with which we are concerned. 
Indirectly, in a thousand ways, a 
wise treatment of hygienic matters 
in the instruction and training of 
the schools reaches out into the 
homes and leads to improvements in 
the health condition of whole fam- 
ilies. Furthermore it is to be hoped 
that habits and attitudes will be es- 
tablished which will count for the 
improvement of the health of coming 
generations. The co-operation of the 
schools with the whole group of out- 
side agencies dealing with public 
health in any of its aspects must be 
regarded then as among the signifi- 
cant developments of recent years. 
If nothing else is to be accomplished 
by the schools in this field, it is to be 
hoped that so much as this will come 
to pass, that because of the educa- 
tion that the schools impart, phys- 
icians and boards of health, gener- 
ally, will find themselves dealing 
with a people better fitted from year 
to year to conform to necessary reg- 
ulations and carry out a general pro- 
gramme of health improvement. The 
schools will provide the health 
authorities with a sufficiently intel- 
ligent constituency. 

Another great field of co-operation 
between the schools and the agen- 
cies for promoting child welfare in 
general, is that covered by laws for 
compulsory school attendance and 
those for the limitation of child 
labor. We have not yet reached the 
point where, in all of the states, com- 
pulsory school attendance laws and 
adequate child-labor laws may be 
found in operation. That is a con- 
summation we must still wait for, 
but progress is making in this direc- 
tion and the end is in sight. The 


effective administration of laws of 
these two types lags far behind their 
enactment. It becomes more and 
more obvious that the laws of these 
two kinds must work together if the 
best results are to be obtained. We 
still have instances in which the child 
labor laws prevent children from go- 
ing to work for a year or two after 
the time at which the compulsory 
school attendance law has released 
them from school. This time, in the 
middle of their teens, is one of great 
danger. On the other hand, a ten- 
dency is coming into prominence to 
fill in this period with education of 
an industrial character which must 
be pursued by all children who are 
not engaged in some other lawful 
employment. The ages from four- 
teen to eighteen must now be re- 
garded as among the most critical 
and important of any with which 
our agencies for child welfare and 
education have to do, and the co-op- 
eration of scholastic institutions and 
agencies of the world outside, within 
this field, will be looked upon with 
especial solicitude. The experiments 
which have been making in the dove- 
tailing of school instruction of vari- 
ous forms with apprenticeship for 
our youth of this age are among the 
most interesting and promising of 
recent years. 

Especial importance attaches to 
the education of girls, at this period, 
in those industries which are most 
closely connected with the life of the 
home. There is no branch of our in- 
dustrial education which is now pro- 
gressing more hopefully. The prom- 
ise which it holds for the future of 
our American society is of the ut- 
most significance. 

A very different field, in which the 
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iuarrower interests of the schools are 
interwoven with the interests of the 
community at large is that represent- 
ed by the movement for the improve- 
ment of country roads. It is obvi- 
ous that the regular attendance of 
school pupils in the country often de- 
pends upon passable road conditions. 
But the good roads movement is re- 
lated to rural education in other and 
more vital ways. With such roads 
as we should have, it will be possible 
to cultivate more effectively those 
ideals of rural co-operation w'tich 
are commanding thoughtfulattention 
to-day. The school cannot become 
a centre of closely knit community 
interests unless communication be- 
tween different parts of the com- 
munity is relatively open and con- 
venient. There is all manner of 
fine and uplifting sentiment con- 
nected with the good roads move- 
ment, which is good for the school 
atmosphere and for the community 
atmosphere in general. Accord- 
ingly, I look upon the movement 
which should connect our rural 
homes and our rural schools by good 
and attractive highways as one of 
the most interesting movements af- 
fecting our rural population. 

It would be manifestly impossible 
for me, in this brief contribution, 
to make any adequate survey of the 
whole range of this subject. For- 
tunately, such surveys have been 
made in several volumes recently is- 
sued. That by Doctors Gulick and 
Ayres on medical inspection in the 
schools is doubtless familiar to this 
company. Among the other publi- 
cations in the same domain, which 
might properly be mentioned at this 
point, I should like to call especial at- 
tention to another of the valuable 


works issued by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, namely, the book by Mr. 
Perry, on “ The Wider Use of the 
School Plant,’ work which I have 
been reading with especial interest. 

Mr. Perry has treated in an inter- 
esting way of those several out-of 
school uses of our school-houses and 
grounds which have attracted atten- 
tion in recent years. He has the 
epic sense to plunge into the heart of 
his subject with some interesting in- 
cident or recollection, but before the 
chapter is ended we have a view of 
the historical development of that 
particular activity which is under 
consideration. So he brings before 
us in succession the evening schools 
and vacation schools, which have 
widened the scope and influence of 
scholastic instruction; the plav- 
grounds, athletics, games, and folk 
dancing which have come not only 
to serve the purposes of entertain- 
ment, but have struck deep into the 
grounds of public health and the 
sweetness of common life; the pub- 
lic lecture and recreation centres, 
which have carried like influences into 
the adult life of the community; the 
new social organization which, in 
manifold form and method, has cen- 
tred in the public school-house. It 
is a most absorbing and suggestive 
review of a highly significant move- 
ment, and will be read with interest 
and profit wherever it goes. 

Your organization has empha- 
sized the national character of your 
campaign for the welfare of the 
child. It is well that this shovld be 
done. Sooner or later our Federal 
Government will find some of. its 
most profitable employment in the 
direct improvement of American citi- 
zenship, through the better care and 
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culture of our little citizens. It is to 
be done in suitable co-operation with 
the several state governments and 
with that still older form of govern- 
ment, the home and family. But it 
is to be done, and not to be left un- 
done. The relation of the schools to 
our industrial life and the relation 
of our industrial life to the schools 
call for a nation-wide inquiry, un- 
der Federal auspices; and on the ba- 
sis of such inquiry it is to be hoped 
that some practicable system may be 
devised for the enlargement of that 
Federal aid which is now extended 
only to agricultural and mechanical 
colleges. 

The general welfare of children 
will call for Federal provision of 
far-reaching importance, along with 
no less liberal provision for their dis- 
tinctively educational welfare. While 
both of these sides are to be fairly 
considered in the Federal scheme as 
well as in that of the several states, 
they are not to be looked upon as 
set one over against the other, but 
as contiguous and closely co-operat- 
ing activities. The closer they are to 
each other the better, for the more 
diffused and general child welfare 
is all of the time passing some of the 
better organized portions of its busi- 


> 


ness over to the agencies of organ- 
ized education, and this process 
should be duly recognized. 

| am asked what bearing such con- 
siderations as these may have on the 
proposal for a Federal Children’s 
Bureau. I look at the question in 
this way: Eventually, I have no 
doubt that the human-interest fields 
of Federal activity will shape up in 
one of the highest forms of admin- 
istration. They will be represented 
in a fully-developed executive de- 
partment, or in some other form of 
organization which should be equally 
impressive, influential and effective. 
In such organization there will un- 
doubtedly be, side by side, offices of 
education and of children’s welfare, 
and more than one of each kind. 
For the present progress can prob- 
ably be made most effectively by the 
organization of a Children’s Bureau 
in the same Department with the 
Bureau of Education and in good 
working relations with that bureau. 
If that shall be found impracticable, 
the Bureau of Education itself stands 
ready to take provisional steps in 
this direction, by the organization of 
a child-welfare division, if Congress 
shall provide for the maintenance of 
such a division, 
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I saw an earnest mother kneeling by a little boy. 


His ugly moods and pranks combined much sorrow with her joy. 
The strong-willed lad now seemed disposed to choose a life of wrong, 
The neighbors planned his destiny where criminals belong; 

The little mother worked and prayed, nor spared at times the rod: 

At length her boy was classed among the noble sons of God. 
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Country Flats and City Flats 
By Mrs. C. H. LANE 


(Continued from last month) 


From our west window we watch 
the pictures the clouds make on the 
setting sun. Lower and lower it 
seems to sink, then Little Boy Blue 
says, “ Good-bye, Sun, we are go- 
ing to leave you; pretty soon the 
little Chinese boys will come around ; 
they will wake up and say good- 
morning.” Hardly is this parting 
over when the Man of Wisdom 
comes in sight. Then such a tap- 
ping and shouting is heard, followed 
by the patter of little feet to the 
door. 

Four winters have passed here 
and we hope there will be many 
more. We have our bath room and 
a foundation under our house. Hot 
water heat has sent stoves aloft and 
given us again our open fireplaces 
for perfect ventilation as well as 
heat. 

Nothing holds us now but the love 
of this life. 

We no longer feel anxious about 
the school question. With a black- 
board, desk and a few books, Boy 
Blue and I have made some headway 
with the three Rs. 

We have encouraged the little fel- 
low in his determination to walk the 
mile to the electric car in a few years 
in order to attend the city school. 

By that time we think he will need 
the valuable training which comes 
from going to school with other boys. 

Had we planned our home at first 
with the view of spending the early 
years of our life in the country to 
give the children the best physical 


start, it would have been less trou- 
blesome and expensive. 

The idea of living in the country 
grew slowly but as it took just as 
firm root in the mind of the Man of 
Wisdom as in my own we feel that 
we have little to regret. We have 
grown together, which seems to be 
the necessary condition for peace 
and happiness. 

We may grow to think it best to 
return to the city with its advantages 
for study and intercourse with men 
and women, for life in our city, the 
city of the nation, is an education in 
itself. 

A few evenings ago the man of 
wisdom and I made plans to spend 
a winter in town, camping in a flat, 
so that the children may learn to 
know the capital as their own city. 

We pictured pleasant winter af- 
ternoons spent visiting the Museum 
and Library or listening to debates 
in the House of Representatives. 

The thoughts too of the walk 
home afterwards, toward the setting 
sun, up the nation’s broad, beautiful 
avenue, was not without charm. 

We think when old enough the 
children would enjoy the change, 
although they make objections to the 
city and say they will never love any 
place as they do the cottage home. 

We feel with them that we shall 
never outgrow this quiet place where 
we may go at any time for rest. 

Boy Blue and I have already been 
to the National Museum to see the 
Indian exhibit. We went after the 
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summer when the village boys played 
Indians. 

A mighty Indian chief came to 
our bungalow to present Boy Blue 
with a sword, tomahawk and belt. 
He gave me turkey feathers with the 
information that I was to make head 
gear as Boy Blue had been chosen a 
member of the band. 

The idea of my four-year-old be- 
ing the member of an Indian band 
almost took away my breath, but I 
gave a ready consent when I learned 
that Apollo, the hero and faithful 
guardian of small boys, was not ob- 
livious to the band. 

With all my love for the country 
I do not rail against city life, not 
even against flats. 

I think it would be delightful to 
possess a country home and a fur- 
nished flat, the latter being merely 
a convenient abiding place while the 
city offered real attractions. 

The numerous flats that are going 
up in our cities tell their own story 
of the advantages of such buildings. 
They are not, however, adapted to 
little children, cats or dogs. 

When the Cairo flat was erected 
in Washington, the citizens were 
deeply aroused and soon laws were 
made restricting the height of such 
buildings. 

Professor Otis T. Mason, known 
throughout ethnological circles and 
loved as a professor and friend in 
Washington, spoke at the time, not 
only of the menace of such buildings 
to the beauty of the city but to the 
home life as well. 

With flats have come electric cars 
and suburban homes to counteract. 

We dare not prophesy far ahead. 

The evening after we had laid our 
plans to camp sometime in a city 


flat, someone announced that the 
surveyors were laying off ground 
for electric cars about two blocks 
from our home. 

Boy Blue resented the advent of 
these men and said that he did not 
want any old electric cars to come 
and spoil our village. 

We consoled him with the assur- 
ance that neither the parks nor the 
old homes would suffer change. 
What comforted him most was that 
with electric cars so near it would 
not be necessary to move to the city, 
where we thought of trying high 
flat life. How thankful I am when 
busy days come that ours is a coun- 
try flat close to the ground. 

To-night, after such a day, I hear 
the echo of a joyous voice calling, 
“Mother, come see the crocus that 
has just come up,” and “ Please stop 
just a minute, mamma, dear, to look 
at this flower bed I have made.” On 
busy days the high flat mother misses 
the pleasure of sharing her little 
one’s joys, for if her child plays out 
of doors, a forbidding elevator boy 
and several flights of stairs separate 
them. 

If a mother can often go out with 
her child so much is not lost, but 
from personal observation, the time 
for child companionship is less in 
the city than in the country. There 
the companionship has to be at too 
close range. Children develop bet- 
ter when the mother is occupied, 
not too intently, but enough to keep 
the child from feeling under pain- 
ful restraint. It seems to me that 
the best conditions for developing 
children physically, mentally and 
morally are found in the country. 

I think, however, of two very in- 
fluential and useful city-bred men. 
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At the same time, | am reminded 
of a pleasant lot adjoining their 
homes, besides a front yard made 
beautiful with hyacinths and roses. 
Lots and yards are becoming fewer, 
while flats increase. 

Although a child should not be 
too closely watched, there is dan- 
ger when a mother becomes too much 
absorbed in her work. Under such 
conditions she is apt to lose patience 
or fail to notice, when she should. 

A mother was making her little 
boy a velvet suit to wear to a party. 
The night before ste had sat up late 
finishing the little girl’s dress, a 
dream of tucks, organdie and lace. 
The difficult operation of fitting the 
boy was almost over. Suddenly the 
bored little fellow spied under the 
sofa a long-lost top. Regardless of 
velvet suit, he made a dash for the 
treasure. Poor, tired mother, she 
did what she would not have done 
for worlds a minute later. The 
child went out to play with an ache in 
his heart, not saying with Whit- 
comb Riley’s small boy: 


“She loves me when she cuts and sews 
My little cloaks and Sunday clothes.” 


Ambition gets wofully mixed up 
with our father and mother love. 
Dust too has a way of coming be- 
tween us and our children, and the 
cobwebs gather on them, while we 
brush them from attic, parlor and 
cellar. 

Must our children then go without 
clothes and our homes go dusty? 
‘““Not at all,” says a mother who 
has known country life here for 
many years. Dress the children 
simply. Rosy-cheeked children do 
not need fancy clothes to make them 
happier or more pleasing to athers. 


With our sunsets, woods, and flow- 
ers you need not fear that they will 
be deficient in love for the beautiful. 
Put gingham dresses on the girls in 
the mornings and simple white ones 
in the evenings. Have strong over- 
alls for the boys to wear when work- 
ing and playing. Bare feet are the 
style here in the morning for chil- 
dren of both sexes. As for dust, let 
the children help. A tiny dust pan 
and brush properly presented is a toy 
to a small boy or girl which they 
learn to work in a surprising man- 
ner. A bright cheese cloth dust rag 
will keep a child busy at one chair 
while you dust the whole room. 

The dear old, nurse, Nature, too, 
gave me some advice one day while 
the children played on the lawn. Be- 
fore she spoke a word, she rocked me 
quietly in my hammock and fanned 
me so that all the odors from the 
climbing roses seemed to come my 
way. ‘Then she said quietly, “I see 
you are not worrying about your 
children. Never begin.” 

“Thanks to you, dear nurse, I do 
not need to worry,” I said. 

“T will do all I can to help you,” 
she replied, “always. You realize, 
though, that I am only the nurse. 
You are the mother. I alone could 
do more for your children if there 
were no evil teachers. If you do 
not teach your children, someone 
else will. Know your children’s 
teachers, whether they be men, wo- 
men, children or things. If they be 
kind and true, no matter from what 
station in life, you need not fear. 
[f they be mean or false, tactfully 
avoid them. If your child’s play- 
mate is one who is left to unprin- 
cipled servants, you have cause for 
worry. Better let him find his pleas- 
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ure working with that honest, clean 
little boy who has a hoe for his toy 
and noble parents to inspire him. 

“ T do not wish to condemn nurses ; 
[ am a nurse myself,’ Dame Na- 
ture continued. “ Every clear day 
in the woods of a neighboring es- 
tate I meet a faithful old mammy 
and child. Many happy hours we 
three have spent together and only 
lessons of love and truth could be 
learned from that nurse. She nursed 
the child’s mother and loves that 
baby as her own. When the mother 
has other duties she feels safe 
in leaving her child with the good 
old mammy and me for part of the 
day. 

“Unless entirely isolated no one 
can go uninfluenced in this world. 
Even isolation is its own selfish influ- 
ence. Give your children all the 
glimpses of truth youhave had. These 
glimpses that you give them may 
grow into a full light to bless the 
world. 

“Be not ambitious for your chil- 
dren. Did I not hear you say to 
your husband, when the children 
were asleep and you walked up and 
down the porch in the moonlight, ‘ I 
want my boy to follow his grand- 
father’s profession?’ Have you con- 
sidered that he might do that poorly 
and something else grandly? Pray 
only that he may be that for which 
he is best fitted. Teach him to be 
kind and true. While you work 
with him teach him the importance 
of doing his little tasks well. I, 
Dame Nature, will help you impress 
that lesson; it will bring success 
where worrying never would. 

‘“T have nursed in many families. 
More sorrow has come to parent and 
child by setting out a course too 


definite than in any other way. Never 
let ambition come between you and 
your love for your child. You may 
be thankful that you have made this 
home for your children.” 

Later I came across these words 
of Dr. Lyman Abbott, which con- 
firm in part what the old nurse said, 
and offer hope to city as well as to 
country mothers: 

“Train up your children—not 
govern them; train up your chil- 
dren in the way they should go, and 
when they are old they will not de- 
part from it, and if for a little time 
they seem to do so, the mother love, 
the father fidelity, and the sweet 
magnetism of a never forgotten 
home will hold them fast and bring 
them back to life and God again.” 

The main thing after all is a happy 
home life and a confidential relation 
between arent and child. I re- 
member how pleased my little boy 
was when I once called myself a 
child. It was a bright June day. The 
daisies were blooming in profusion, 
after a recent rain. Boy Blue, stand- 
ing breast high in them, said joy- 
ously, “Isn’t God good to give us 
so many beautiful daisies ?” 

“Yes, dear,” I replied. 

“We are both thankful, aren’t 
we, mother ?” 

“Yes, and God is pleased, for He 
likes to see his children thankful.” 

“Children ?” he said, inquiringly. 
“Are you God’s child, mother?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “to God I am 
just a child. I only know what I 
have learned since I have been in this 
world. God has known everything 
always, so you see I am just a little 
child to him,” 

A contented, inarticulate sound 
followed—a smile out loud. We 
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went on .picking daisies, feeling 
nearer to God, nearer to each other 
because we both knew we were His 
children. 

Never until we made this our 
home did the thought of growing old 
hold any attractions. Now I like 
to think of the “Evening of Life.” 

There will be no more going to 
and from the city. The children 
will perhaps have fruits of their 
hands or brains to carry there, but 


our active work will be over. The 
thought will not trouble us if we 
have given our best. I can imagine 
how we shall sit quietly on the west 
side of the old porch watching the 
sunset, seeing it dimly perhaps with 
the outward eye but having it light- 
ened by the memory of the many 
beautiful ones we have seen with the 
children. 

Yes, I trust we shall smile when 
“ evening falls.” 


ee ¢ 


A Study of Children in Juvenile Courts 
THE WINDOW-BREAKING BOY 


AN empty house seems to be re- 
garded by many boys as their own 
particular property and to break win- 
dows their special duty. 

A group of boys caught by the 
policeman were brought before the 
judge, who discharged them with a 
reprimand. 

They showed proper gratitude 
until out of his sight. Then they no 
longer feigned their disrespect of the 
court. It had lost all terrors for 
them. 

The police say they can’t do any- 
thing with these boys any more. 

“They laugh at us. What’s the 
use of arresting them?” 

What was the weak point in the 
treatment of this case? 

The spectator felt that each boy 
should have been sentenced to pay 
for every broken pane and to see 


that they were set, and that they 
should not be released from the 
supervision of the Court until this 
had been done. 

Nothing teaches respect for others’ 
property more than to have to re- 
place what has been damaged. 

No parents were there. Another 
weak point. When children are 
brought to court, surely the parents 
should be there, and should be made 
to feel the responsibility for their 
children’s future conduct. 

Far better for the boys never to 
have been arrested than to be ar- 
rested and discharged. 

Disregard for law and others’ 
property was the result of such man- 
agement of the case. 

We may teach respect for courts, 
but real respect is given only where 
the treatment commands it. 
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Hopeful Signs in Education 


By MARY E. MUMFORD 


THERE is no doubt a great unrest 
in educational circles and a growing 
conviction among parents that the 
present system of public education is 
not developing men and women ca- 
pable of doing their own thinking. 
Our methods of book-teaching de- 
stroy spontaneity and originality. 
The “ system ’’ as a machine is just 
about perfect. Its admirers tell us 
it has crystallized into shape, after 
fifty years of effort. Now a crystal 
may be a beautiful object, but it can- 
not grow, or take on new forms. It 
is dead. I wish we could lay this old 
system away on the shelf as a curi- 
osity and initiate a real education— 
a “drawing out” of the powers of 
body, mind and soul, inherent in 
every individual. Here and there ef- 
forts are being made to demonstrate 
the method of this “ education for a 
larger life” as Professor Henderson 
has put it. 

Some months ago the Civic Club 
of Philadelphia offered to make an 
experiment among the children in a 
congested portion of the city. They 
asked permission to keep the children 
in school six hours of the day, one- 
third of the time to be given to for- 
mal study, one-third to manual ex- 
ercise, and one-third to free play. 
The Board of Education made no re- 
sponse to this appeal. Perhaps the 
first step in any onward movement 
is the abolishment of citizen school 


. boards. It is possible they may have 


had their day. 
At Fairport, Alabama, a school 
has been carried on for some time, 
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endeavoring to show how the natural 
powers of children may be developed 
in a wholesome, natural, happy way, 
starting with the premise that 
healthy children love to work, that is, 
they love to exercise their abilities, 
overcome obstacles, accomplish wor- 
thy deeds; that, not crammed and 
driven but followed and guided, they 
will educate themselves on the lines 
of good old Mother Nature, which 
no pedagogy can improve upon. 

But perhaps the best demonstra- 
tion so far has been made in the 
schools of Gary, Indiana, where they 
have an industrial population con- 
taining twenty-eight different nation- 
alities. 

Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr writes 
most interestingly of this latest pro- 
test against the old system. “Our 
schools,” she says, “ are surrounded 
with conventionalities the very mean- 
ing of which has been forgotten. 
Why do we invariably have vaca- 
tions in summer? Because two gen- 
erations ago the children’s labor was 
needed on the farm in summer. Why 
do we dismiss children in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon? They used to 
need the time before supper to do 
the ‘ chores.’ 

“In this day and generation it is 
not only futile—it is criminal to al- 
low children to run idle three months 
of the year. It is dangerous to turn 
them into the streets from three 
o'clock until dark. That is why in 
Gary the children are in school from 
8.30 to. 4 and 5.” 

Concerning the long vacation, 
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Mrs. Dorr is undoubtedly right. The 
summer vacation for a city child is 
a period of mischief which easily 
leads to crime. The probation offi- 
cers bear testimony to this when they 
tell us that during the first month of 
holiday there is little trouble with 
the children, but in August arrests 
are frequent. 

Mrs. Dorr’s picture of the child 
life of Gary shows that school need 
not, indeed, should not, be a place 
to be hated and avoided. Children 
Icve to go to the right kind of a 
school. They are ready to worship 
the teacher if she gives them half a 
chance, and the boys and girls who 
get their lessons at the desk, on the 
street, out in the woods, wherever 
their life studies lead them, are not 
going to play “ hookey ” to get away 
from the hard bench, and the stupid 
text-book. 

“Please do not picture these 
youngsters at their desks during 
eight hours of the day. In the first 
place no child in Gary has a desk. 
He has a locker where he keeps his 
outer clothing and his books. The 


desks belong to the children who hap- 


pen at the time to be using them. 
Neither are the children kept at work 
during eight hours of the day. Most 
of the time they are just doing a 
number of things all children love to 
do and ought to do in order to ac- 
quire character. 

“ They live in a veritable child 
world in which there is plenty of 
work to do, but the work is so pleas- 
ingly mingled with play and exercise 
that no one is ever bored or wearied. 
About three hours each day are de- 
voted to formal work in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and _ history. 
About three and a half hours each 


day was given to manual training, 
natural science, music, literature and 
formal gymnasium work. 

“The rest of the time is given to 
free activities in the gymnasium, 
swimming pools and in the five-acre 
playground. The manual training 
shops and the school laboratories are 
open during these free periods and 
many of the older pupils choose to 
work in them alone, pursuing some 
problem or working out some ideal 
of their own. 

“Children of all ages, from the 
kindergarten to the high school, live 
together in this child world. The 
little first reader children have their 
simple manual training building doll 
houses, modeling in clay and the like, 
in close proximity to the seventh and 
eighth grade manual training shops. 
The little fifth grade children work 
at their botany and elementary sci- 
ence in the high school physic labora- 
tory. The elementary and advanced 
chemistry students work in the same 
room and use the same apparatus. 

“This is what Mr. Wirt calls edu- 
cation from environment, subcon- 
scious education. The child sees other 
children doing a thing and appar- 
ently enjoying it, and sooner or later 
he wants to do that same thing him- 
self. Moreover, by watching he 
learns. 

“When a child enters the Gary 
schools from another town they do 
not send an instructor into the swim- 
ming school to teach him to swim. 
They let him stand around the pool 
and watch the others until he cannot 
stand and watch another minute. 
When he gets into the water he just 
naturally assumes the correct posi- 
tion of the body, the movements 
come as if by instinct and very little 
formal instruction is necessary. 
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By ELIZABETH HARRISON 


HEALTHY LITTLE ANIMALS 


“| wisH my children to be merely 
healthy little animals until they are 
six years old. Then I will send them 
to school. The sun and air are all | 
care to give them at present.” 

The words were uttered in that 
cold tone of finality with which some 
young mothers express their idea of 
the absurdity of any one knowing 
more of what their children need 
than they do. I had met the tone so 
often before that I merely bowed, 
saying, as I turned away, “1 wish 
you would visit the kindergarten,” 
although I knew that time’and ex- 
perience frequently soften these same 
mothers and make them wise enough 
to seek help wherever help can be 
found. But argument, persuasion 
and explanation are useless when this 
frigid tone of ‘‘ I know it all” is as- 
sumed. So I walked thoughtfully 
home through the sun-lit space which 
stretched between her house and 
mine. 

They were new-comers in the 
neighborhood and I had only a slight 
acquaintance with them, But their 
two little girls who played in the 
open lot between us had attracted my 
attention. They were rather pretty 
children about four and five years of 
age, I should judge. They were al- 
ways dressed in white, rather dainty 
white at that. Apparently they were 
turned out into the open just after 
breakfast and little or no attention 
was paid to them until hunger drove 
them home at noon. Again in the 
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afternoon they were out until twi- 
light; they were therefore having 
plenty of air and sunshine, and much 
of their play resembled that of little 
puppies, as they raced and romped, 
and sometimes scrambled and 
fought. Thus far their mother was 
having her wish fulfilled. They slept 
and ate, exercised in the open air, 
and rested on the ground when tired, 
much as any other “ little animals ” 
might have done. But was that all? 
Notwithstanding their mother’s 
plan for them, they were not merely 
healthy little animals,” as what fol- 
lows will show. I had seen things 
going on in that vacant lot which 
made me feel these children needed 
guidance and needed it badly. 
Therefore with that tugging at the 
heart of universal motherhood which 
many a childless woman has, I had 
ventured over to tell their mother of 
a good kindergarten in the neigh- 
borhood, hoping to show her how 
some definite activity in a well-ven- 
tilated, sunshiny room, where they 
could be with other children. of their 
own age, would make the rest of the 
day out of doors mean more to them 
than books or travel could mean later 
on. I knew, too, that this kinder- 
gartner took her little brood out for 
excursions to near-by vacant lots to 
watch the birds and gather seed-pods 
and other marvellous things that 
stay in vacant lots. I had been with 
them when a visit to a dove-cot had 
thrilled their young hearts with a 
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love for all animal life. I had seen fi} 
Mh 


them tenderly wrap up their treas- 
ures (found during the morning 
walk) “ to take home for mamma to 
see’ in order that she might share 
in their joy over the colored stone, or 
fringed acorn, or, perchance, the 
silken cradle of the wonderful milk- 
weed baby who could fly in the air! 
And I knew, ah, how well, what 
these things meant in the deepening 
of the emotional life of children, in 
guiding their young imaginations 
aright, in increasing and developing 
their love of nature. Had I not 
watched the after effect of such 
training on scores of children? And 
had I not come in contact with those 
dry, colorless, matter-of-fact adults 
who had never known such enrich- 
ment in childhood? Only last week 
a woman said to me: “ Every year 
that I live, I realize more and more 
the barrenness of my childhood with- 
out a fairy or a flower in it. I never 
knew the mystery nor the love of 
beauty which ought to be a part of 
every child’s life.” 

Armed, therefore, with the convic- 
tion which years of experience and 
observation had brought me, I had 
gone over that morning to open this 
new child-world to my little neigh- 
bors and had been rebuffed as a med- 
dlesome intruder. The time had been 
when I would have bombarded that 
woman with “kindergarten pam- 
phlets.” But I had grown wiser and 
had learned that unasked-for advice 
was never welcome and seldom fol- 
lowed. I had learned to spend my 
efforts where they would count. Life 
is too short to spend it in butting 
against a stone wall, or in arguing 
with a woman who “knows it all.” 

The little girls continued their 


i 


animal life” in the open air. Soon 
they were joined, each day, by a boy 
a year or two older, the son of a 
livery-stable keeper near-by. On ac- 
count of some slight mental trouble 
he had been allowed to remain out of 
school. Of course he was delighted 
to find companions for his long 
empty days. He soon taught them 
how to climb trees and race and 
throw stones and also-how to use 
rather coarse slang and occasionally 
a mild little swear word, uttered in- 
nocently enough by all three. To be 
sure these last accomplishments were 
not exactly animal accomplishments, 
but the climbing and the running and 
the tussling on the ground were, and 
I could almost see their bodily 
growth from this vigorous exercise. 
Being a kindergartner, I knew that 
just as vigorous exercise could be 
obtained by the marching and skip- 
ping, the hopping and jumping, the 
dancing and flying of the kindergar- 
ten games, where all such bodily 
exercises are accompanied by music 
which adds grace and a certain kind 
of unconscious self-control along 
with the bodily strength, changing, 
as Plato long ago showed, brute 
force into human energy. But their 
mother did not seem to know this and 
how was she to learn it? 

After a week or more of the boy’s 
companionship the children changed 
their play-ground from the vacant 
lot to the sidewalk in front of the 
big livery-stable where they could 
climb in and out of the carriages and 
cabs and make-believe drive, and be 
occasionally lifted on to a real horse 
by some one of the men who were 
always hanging around. 

Here, too, they could hear the 
men talk, and with hungry young 
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minds they listened, although they 
could not understand what it was 
that made the men laugh and slap 
their legs when one of them told 
what they called “a good one.” 

One morning as | approached the 
livery-stable on my way to town | 
saw the three children as usual in 
iront of the stable doors. They 
were evidently in the midst of an ex- 
cited quarrel, The boy was in a 
towering rage. He shook his fist in 
the face of the older girl and ex- 
claimed, ‘You give that to me, damn 
you, or | will knock your clean 
out of you! (referring to the usually 
unmentioned internal organs of the 
body). The men roared with laugh- 
ter over his rage. The younger little 
girl stuck out her tongue at him and 
then ran off. The older child stood 
still, her face flushed and her head 
drooped as in shame. She knew just 
enough to know that he had intended 
to insult her and she did not know 
how to resent it. A certain bloom of 
refinement was being brushed off. 
Would she ever regain it? 

I passed on to the day’s duties, 
deep down in my heart wondering 
when the time would come in which 
well-intentioned mothers would real- 
ize that heart and mind and soul were 
growing—needs must grow—as well 
as body, during these first all-im- 
portant six years of a child’s life, 
and that right sensations, clean emo- 
tions, wholesome imagination, child- 
ish control over temper and impulse, 
and the beginning of thought-power, 
all need guiding and -developing as 
much as do the muscles and organs 
of the body. Far be it from me to 
seem to decry physical strength and 
a well body. I know too assuredly 
that they are the foundation of any 





life that can accomplish the most. 
But they are not all; if they were the 
Jack Johnsons and Jim Jeffries 
would mean more to the world than 
the Kalph Waldo Emersons and the 
Robert Louis Stevensons. 

A. child’s heart needs the sunshine 
of sympathy and love as much as his 
body needs the outer sunshine to 
warm and thrill it. His mind needs 
fresh thoughts and experiences as 
much as his lungs need fresh air. His 
capricious young will needs training 
and strengthening as much as do his 
muscles, and that divine inner some- 
thing, which we call the soul, needs 
the feeling of reverence to be awak- 
ened as it reaches out after the won- 
ders and mysteries of the great out- 
side world. 

* But,” I can hear you, my earnest 
mother-friend, say, “I do not like 
the kindergarten room in my neigh- 
borhood. It is in a basement room. 
It is not well ventilated,” or “It is 
not kept clean. Surely you would 
not have me put my child in unwhole- 
some surroundings!” You are right. 
No child should be subjected to un- 
healthful surroundings. Health is 
a priceless boon and should not be 
sacrificed. But do you not know that 
mother love is the strongest power in 
this world? Mothers have rushed 
into flaming fires to rescue their chil- 
dren from burning. Mothers have 
endured the pinch of hunger cheer- 
fully in order that their children 
might be fed. Mothers have laid 
aside the last shreds of vanity in 
order that their children might be 
well-dressed. Aye,mothers have lived 
in a hell on earth in order that dis- 
grace might not shadow their chil- 
dren’s lives. Therefore, mother-love, 
the united mother-love of a neighbor- 
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hood can demand and obtain a clean, 
wholesome, well-ventilated room in 
which their little children can meet 
together anJ learns the sweet, tender 
lessons which can best be learned in 
early childhood. <A child may just 
as well begin his contact with other 
people by being taught courtesy and 
appreciation of what others are and 
do, as to grow up selfish and exact- 
ing, which is too often the case where 
children are kept exclusively in their 
small family circle. The isolating 
vice of jealousy can best be over- 
come by letting a child commingle 
in a free and friendly manner with 
other children of his own age. For- 
bearance is not an impossible ac- 
quirement in childhood. Love which 


learns to show itself through service, 
and reverence which is an outgrowth 
of wonder, can easily be awakened in 
a child’s heart if he is understood 
aright and is in the right kind of en- 
vironment. Are not these things 
worth making an effort to get? 
Therefore, do not let yourself think 
that some spot cannot be found for 
a “children’s garden” (a kinder- 
garten). What is needed is merely 
enough mothers who realize that as 
the body is more than the raiment so, 
too, the soul is more than the body, 
and that therefore no child is 
“merely a little animal.” 

My next article will be on how to 
study children through their uncon- 
scious manifestation of theinner self. 


$F ¢ 
The Murder of the Unborn 


1 AM writing this letter hoping to 
gain your influence and help in a 
cause that I know is of vital impor- 
tance to the nation. | am speaking 
of the wholesale murder of unborn 
children. To be sure, it is not called 
murder but that is what it 1s. 

Physicians and nurses will tell you 
that they have more cases of mis- 
carriage than of child-birth. They 
can also tell you of the horrible con- 
sequences very often falling on 
the woman. Very often these crimes 
make it impossible for a woman ever 
to bear children. This is to be re- 
gretted when a young woman who 
has no children has her baby mur- 
dered. In later years when the 
mother instinct calls, all that remains 
to her is an everlasting regret. 

If only vicious and degenerate 
women did this thing, we could say 
the world is better off without their 
children, but it is becoming a com- 


mon practice among the great middle 
class from which the strength of our 
nation comes, It is done by women 
of intelligence. 

At present there is a law making 
this crime punishable with imprison- 
ment but the crimes are increasing. 
If a woman dies an investigation 1s 
made, otherwise nothing is done. 
One murder is always committed and 
if a woman dies it is a double 
murder. 

Can’t there be influence enough to 
have a law passed making this 
crime murder and its penalty— 
death ? 

That is the only way to stop this 
practice. Men will take a chance at 
a term in prison but they are not 
taking many chances on hanging. 

Perhaps you think I am exaggerat- 
ing this, but the commonness of this 
practice is almost beyond belief. 

A Lover oF LITTLE CHILDREN. 
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Persian Women 
By Mae. ALI-KULI KHAN, MORAVEH-ES-SULTANEH 


[The stenographic report of Mme. Khan’s address given in last month’s magazine 
was so inadequate that we publish this month from author’s own manuscript. Next 
month an article from her on “The Children of Persia” will be published—TuHe 


Epirors. 


| am genuinely happy to offer you 
Persia’s greetings to-night. I con- 
sider it a great compliment to Ameri- 
can womanhood on the part of the 
Persian Government that they have 
honored me with the appointment of 
delegate from Persia to ‘* The Inter- 
national Congress of Mothers,” for, 
as you know, America is my native 
land and Persia is my adopted coun- 
try through marriage. Three years 
ago, when the Persian Government 
conferred the same honor upon me, I 
was unable to be present, owing to 
ill-health, and a very sweet ‘‘mother”’ 
was chosen to speak instead. 

I suppose I may be called a Per- 
sian-American mother,as [have three 
Persian-American children of my 
own—a son and two daughters. Our 
son, who is the oldest-born, has been 
called by many in Persia the “ first 
fruits of the union between America 
and Persia,” and his future career is 
looked upon with great interest by 
the Persian nation. I have also in 
our legation at Washington three 
lads of the nobility, relatives of my 
husband, who are the first children of 
representative Persian families to 
come to America to study. As the 
Persians look upon large families as 
the greatest of blessings, so we deem 
ourselves especially fortunate. 

Several years ago, I spent nearly 
a year and a half in Persian house- 
holds throughout the East and in 
Persia, as a guest not only of the 


Persian nobility and royalty, but of 
the humblest homes in the land. This 
enjoyable experience has quatitied me 
to speak on the subject of Persian 
women and children from personal 
observation. I left Persia greatly 
enlightened as to the real nature of 
the Persian people. I was delighted 
to find, not dead, but alive and aflame 
to-day, that rich national genius in- 
herited from the Persia and Persians 
of the past, whose civilization ex- 
celled all known civilizations, and 
concerning whom, even in later vicis- 
situdes, Ralph Waldo Emerson has 
written, that “‘ Throughout succes- 
sive centuries the Persians have re- 
fined and civilized their conquerors.” 

What may we not expect from a 
people so richly endowed with many 
and great talents, so keenly alive and 
ambitious intellectually (for the Per- 
sians are not a race of mystic dream- 
ers, but an energetic, purposeful 
people), when every man and wom- 
an, boy and girl, enjoys the advan- 
tages of modern education, such as 
we have in the West? For now that 
a constitutional form of government 
blesses Persia, the people ai-~ freer 
to make the most of their birthright. 
Even the women are awake in Persia, 
touched with the spirit of modern 
times; and such advanced ideas as 
these have been expressed by a mod- 
ern Persian educator: “ The boy- 
child and the girl-child must be edu- 
cated equally well, as a religious duty 
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on the part of the parents;” and 
* Let the childless educate a child;” 
and * He who educates the orphan- 
child or the child of another, it is as 
if he educated the son of a saint of 
God.” 

As you may know, modern Persia 
is three times the size of France, and 
contains from fifteen to twenty mil- 
lion inhabitants. The country is 
blessed and justly celebrated in its 
most remarkable and perfect climate, 
possibly finer than that of any coun- 
try in the world. Largely owing to 
this one factor alone, the hardihood 
of the Persian people is remarkable. 
Their open-air life (for they live 
mostly in houses containing many 
inner courts or ‘ Hayats”’ open to 
the sky, and abloom with flowering 
trees and cooled with fountains) is 
very healthful and beneficial. 

The beauties of nature in Persia 
seem to affect deeply the tempera- 
ment of the people, and as all na- 
ture is richer and more intense in 
the East, so, too, the moral or nat- 
ural qualities and traits of the people 
seemed to me intensified. 

The soils and mines of Persia are 
described as the richest in any known 
country. The intense fragrance of 
Persian roses and of other blossoms 
there, the very beautiful colorings 
of the myriad fruits of Persia, and 
of the plumage of her native birds, 
moths, and butterflies, and the rich 
song of the nightingale are notes of 
beauty individually peculiar to 
“Tran,” while, too, are the splendors 
of her wonderful fine arts, and her 
rich treasures from bygone centuries, 
in the inspired eloquence of Persian 
poet, philosopher, prophet, scientist, 
and statesman. 

T spent nearly a year in Teheran, 


the capital, which is situated on a 
prairie-like plain, on the lower slopes 
of the lofty Elburz Mountains, over 
whose gigantic ranges towers Mt. 
Demavend, perennially snow-capped, 
soaring into the transparent blue 
heavens, 19,000 feet above sea-level, 
and about 12,000 feet above Teheran. 

At night the Persian firmament 
exhibits one of nature’s most beauti- 
ful and awesome pictures; for the 
heavens are so dazzlingly brilliant 
with stars that when one thinks 
one has discovered a blank of star- 
less space, lo, upon gazing into it, 
in a moment is revealed galaxy after 
galaxy of stars! The young cres- 
cent moon illumines the landscape 
for miles, and one must see the sun 
in Persia to appreciate its grandeur, 
in size and power and glory. 

The symbol of Persia (which is 
the “ Lion and the Sun’’) is indeed 
symbolic of that kingly people, so 
devout in their innate nature, for the 
lion represents the earthly power of 
their king, sustained and supported 
by the rising sun, representative of 
the divine light and power. 

The Persian woman possesses the 
tenderest qualities of heart, and is 
highly spiritual. I have never seen a 
more devoted type of motherhood 
than the Persian mother represents. 
She is also naturally brilliant, and 
possessed of many gifts and virtues. 
In Persia, the family tie is of the 
greatest strength, and the devotion 
between mother and child and other 
members of the family is remarkable. 
The Persian woman is a born maker 
of home, as this is the element which 
has constituted her chief sphere of 
activities. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Per- 
sian mother, the chief virtue devel- 
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oped in a Persian child is obedience. 
This virtue is the foundation of the 
dignity and courtesy for which the 
Persians are famous. Not only 
obedience toward parent, but obedi- 
ence and reverence toward elders and 
instructors, is equally developed in 
the children. The principle of obedi- 
ence being the guide to the develop- 
ment of Persian childhood, many of 
the evils borns of ill-advised inde- 
pendence and blind self-reliance are 
unknown in Persia. All the more re- 
markable is this obedience, and the 
more necessary to develop it, in view 
of the strong will and spirited inde- 
pendence of nature characteristic of 
the Persian child. 

Persian children are very robust 
physically. In the villages and in the 
mountains, and among the tribes, the 
children are especially remarkable 
for strength and vigor, and are im- 
mune from many diseases common 
to children in other lands. ‘The 
women are likewise remarkable for 
physical endurance. 

In Persia, certain problems con- 
fronting western civilization are en- 
tirely unheard of. Instances such as 
juvenilecourts, reform schools forthe 
youth, probation officers and police 
supervision of one nature or another, 
highly necessary in other lands, 
are unheard of in Persia.  In- 
toxication is rarely seen, as it is 
against the law of their religion, and 
they are a highly religious people. 
As to suicide, one may hear of a case 
about once in ten years, and murder 
is of equally rare occurrence. As 
the women are veiled from men at 
the age of nine, they are protected 
from many of the moral dangers 
which, at times, threaten women of 
other races. 


While on one hand woman's sep- 
aration from the society of men 
has proven a great protection in her 
favor, yet many drawbacks have been 
the result of such isolation, includ- 
ing those which have deprived her 
from sharing the educational oppor- 
tunities open to men. For it has 
been customary for a girl to go to 
school with boys until the age of 
nine; then the girls of the average 
family would be taken away from the 
society of boys and confined to the 
limits of the home and home duties. 
lf the parents were rich, women tu- 
tors were provided for the child, 
otherwise she would help her mother 
in the home and the eare of the chil- 
dren, with all the innate talent and 
gift of higher achievements unde- 
veloped. To-day, however, this 
state is, happily, changing. The new 
awakening in Persia which has 
wrought such remarkable change in 
that ancient country, and the consti- 
tutional form of government which 
is firmly established throughout the 
the land, have already marked an era 
of progress and education in which 
in many cases men and women, boys 
and girls, equally share. 

This brings me to say a few words 
on the subject of education, past and 
present. 

Some years ago, Nasser-ed-Din 
Shah, returning from a trip to 
Europe, established a college along 
European lines of education for 
which he engaged many teachers and 
professors of various languages and 
sciences from Europe. Some four 


hundred pupils were educated there 
at the expense of the government. 
This was, however, for the select few 
and would not embrace the average 
Persian. With the opening of that 
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college a movement was on foot for 
the sending of certain students to 
Europe to be educated at the expense 
of the state. But the general masses 
of the population had no opportunity 
for a modern education, ‘There were 
small schools, however, in the differ- 
ent quarters at which the children 
received instruction in the reading 
and writing of their own language, 
with some knowledge of the classic 
poetry and wisdom. ‘The “ learned 
class ”’ were those who were wholly 
given to the study of religious learn- 
ing and to the theoretic lore of the 
ancient sages and_ philosophers. 
These became, indeed, highly learned, 
but not in the modern sense to give 
practical results such as those which 
follow from the study of western 
learning. ‘This is, of course, a de- 
scription of the average cases and 
has no references to the many in- 
stances in which the Persians have 
shown astonishing ability as states- 
men, thinkers and organizers. 
During the last dozen years, how- 
ever, an impetus made itself mani- 
fest toward the spread of modern 
ideas of education. Various indi- 
viduals founded schools in which 
modern languages and other elemen- 
tary teachings were given. Later on, 
under the auspices of the new regime, 
those schools were given a larger 
scope of usefulness. But no school 
had as yet been established for the 
education of girls in modern ideas. 
Some years ago, there appeared a 
man of ideas who advocated the edu- 
cation of women, and he opened a 
school for girls which, later, certain 
conservative elements closed. To-day 
the same man, whose name is Seyd 
Hussein Khan, is appointed the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction to super- 


intend a department devoted to the 
education of girls. To-day educa- 
tion is an organization. The primary 
schools train the youth in the dif- 
ferent grades leading them up to the 
old college, which is now expanded 
into a university available to every 
qualified student regardless of rank 
or wealth. 

When I was in Persia five years 
ago | was asked to found a school 
for girls. ‘To-day there are about 
thirty girls’ schools in Teheran alone. 
Recent events, in which women in 
Persia have taken a large part, have 
encouraged me more than ever to 
work for the founding of a school on 
American lines for girls in Teheran. 
There are various eloquent articles 
by women in the Persian press ex- 
pressive of the needs which they 
eagerly seek to supply. There are 
already womens’ societies active in 
introducing institutional life among 
women, copied after American 
models, Only the other day a long 
appeal by the women of Teheran in 
the leading newspaper of that city 
called the attention of the govern- 
ment to the establishing of a depart- 
ment for the teaching and educating 
of young girls and young women in 
the duties and requirements of hy- 
giene and the care of the children 
along modern lines. While every 
public-spirited person in that coun- 
try is eager to offer the needed re- 
lief, there is still a great deal to be 
introduced from abroad, especially 
from America. I am, therefore, 
more than ever eager to organize an 
American school in Teheran, intro- 
ducing practical teachings along the 
line of modern hygiene, especially 
those dealing in the care and rearing 
of infants and in the training of girls. 
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3ecause there already exists a 
great sympathy and admiring friend- 
ship for Americans, my husband and 
| urge American dentists, doctors, 
and educators to go to Persia; and 
there is also a most attractive and un- 
limited field for service for American 
women-doctors, women-nurses and 
women-teachers amongst the Persian 
women and children. 

That great mutual benefits will ac- 
crue, both to Persia and to America, 
by their closer union and growing 
friendship, is indubitable and that an 
interchange of the fine qualities and 
gifts of these two Aryan peoples will 
be of benefit to both countries is 
certain. 

Since listening to the able paper 
of your president, Mrs. Schoff. in 


which her marvellous energy 1s 
shown in the innumerable journeys 
she constantly makes throughout 
this country to further the wonderful 
work of your cause, and since hear- 
ing papers by the American and for- 
eign delegates upon the many phases 
on the subject of “Child Welfare,” I 
am more than ever eager that “ The 
International Mothers’ Congress ” 
may extend a wing or branch of its 
organization into Persia, so that Per- 
sia may be enrolled within your or- 
ganization. 

In closing, the words of a great 
Persian sage rise in my mind. He 
has said: “ Let not a man glory so 
much in this, that he love his coun- 
try; let him rather glory in this, that 
he love his kind!” 


* ¢ 


“ Schools should aim to create a 
national consciousness, a subcon- 
sciousness developing through child- 
hood, that life is a trust received 
from many who have gone before, to 
be guarded and bettered in one’s 
turn, and passed along to many after 
—a simple and easily demonstrable 
supplement to the more vague idea 
of God, stimulating an early sense 
of responsibility that is to moral life 
what physical exercise is to bodily 
life.’—From Education for Parent- 
hood, Helen C. Putnam. 





English Schools for Mothers.—At 
Bath, Birmingham, Cardiff, Dundee, 
Glasgow, Sheffield and other places, 
schools are established—eighty in all 
—in which the principles of hygiene 
and the care of infants are taught to 
women. 


Mothers, Nurse Your Babies.—In 
Chicago during the summer fifteen 
bottle-fed babies die for every death 
of a breast-fed baby. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, oppor- 
tunities to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
cooperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the 
impressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ 
Clubs in every Public School and eisewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and 
laws which will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief 
that united, concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philan- 
thropic work that can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches 
childhood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to coOperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthrophy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institu- 
tions for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can 
only be attained through the individual homes. 


State News 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
fifteenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


Mothers’ Congress State Conventions 


OCTOBER NOVEMBER 
Mississippi: Hattiesburg, October — Ohio: Cleveland, Nov. 1-3. 
New York: Glens Falls, October 2 and 5. Oregon: Portland, Nov. 1-4. 
Pennsylvania: Williamsport, October 5-7. New Jersey: Plainfield, Nov. 10-11. 
Virginia: Richmond, October 18-109. Alabama: Montgomery, Nov. 2. 
ALABAMA of each other’s problems. Following there 
will be a morning of “ story telling.” In the 


The first annual meeting of the Alabama 
Congress of Mothers will be held in Mont- 
gomery, November 2d. Invitations have 
been sent to all parts of the state, and great 
results are expected. 

The Montgomery Circle is growing in 
strength and interest. 

A committee on music promises added 
pleasure for the meetings. 

The subjects of study for the early fall 
are along lines of patriotism and civics. 
There will be a meeting also of parents and 
teachers seeking a better understanding 


spring months, child labor, juvenile psy- 

chology and recreations will be discussed, 

and in May Mother’s Day observed. 
CALIFORNIA 


A LOS ANGELES MOTHER’S CIRCLE 


The membership committee has one chair- 
man and ten assistants. We have divided 
the district in four sections, two in each of 
two sections and three in each of the 
other two sections. Every home to be gone 
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into, to urge joining the circle. Report to 
chairman, she to report to me. Be at the 
meetings, each keep track of her own dis- 
trict, report all absent ones to the chairman 
and as far as possible the president will be 
in those homes before the week is over. 
These ladies report any sickness or dis- 
tress or needy to the proper committees, 
they in turn look after the needs. I feel 
this plan works no hardship, but keeps us 
in close touch with our mothers. All 
business to be transacted at the cabinet 
meeting, one hour before our regular meet- 
ing, each month; cabinet comprises the 
ofhcers, committee chairmen and principal 
of our school. Secretary gives report of 
this meeting to the regular meeting and this 
gives a chance for voting or not ratifying 
what has been done in council, thus giving 
the time to the speaker and then a social 
few minutes. We are going to try the ques- 
tion box, fifteen minutes ot each meeting to 
discuss questions that come from the hearts 
of our mothers, name to be given if desired. 
We feel this will bring each mother to fee! 
the meeting is really for her and she will 
feel she can be helped. We are going to 
do our outside work all in one place this 
year, that is, the “children’s hospital.” 
Early in October we will give a banquet 
and reception for the fathers and teachers. 
We want our fathers to feel their full half 
duty in the home and not to feel we do not 
need them or want them, for we do. 

We preferred to call our “ social com- 
mittee’ the hospitality committee and have 
a large committee with a live wire for the 
chairman and they will do their full share, 
! feel sure. 

Heretofore our president has chosen the 
speakers and no one else had any say. This 
year we have a programme committee 
composed of one of the lower grade, one of 
the higher grade teachers, three mothers, 
the principal and president. We feel in 
this way we will get the best results. As 
our work moves on and new features come 
up we try them, and if successful, we 
will keep you posted. 

I feel my plan is one to keep us in close 
touch with the mothers and keep an inter- 
est between the teachers and parents. 

Your friend, Mrs, WILLIAMS. 


J. J., Los Angeles, Cal. 


GEORGIA 


SPLENDID YEAR’S WoRK IS PLANNED BY THE 
CoNGRESS—EVERY DEPARTMENT OF WoRK 
WILL BE IN TRAINED AND ENERGETIC 
HANDS. 


In planning the work of the Georgia 
Congress of Mothers for the coming year, 
it has been the aim to fill each department 
of the work, not only with efficient workers, 
but with those that were specially inter- 
ested in that particular phase of work to 
which they are assigned. 

For child hygiene, Dr. Catherine Collins, 
who has been identified with public health 
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work both in New York City and Atlanta, 
has accepted the chairmanship and will give 
an outline of work for the year. 

For parent-teacher associations, Miss 
Celeste S. Parrish, former president of the 
Georgia Congress of Mothers, is the chair- 
man. She formed the first child study 
class in the South in Virginia twenty years 
ago and the first lecture on the subject 
before the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, was delivered by her. No one is a 
greater advocate of mothers’ circles for 
the study of child life and how to develop 
the natural normal life of the child than 
she. 

Mrs. Hamilton Douglas, chairman of 
child legislation, is interested in all laws 
pertaining to the welfare of the child and 
the home. She is a college graduate and 
after her marriage studied law with her 
husband, receiving the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of Michigan in the same 
class with him. 

Mrs. C. H. Stockbridge, who is actively 
interested in every phase of social work, is 
the efficient chairman of the department of 
defective, dependent and delinquent chil- 
dren. 

One of the most important departments 
of any organization is the finance com- 
mittee. This is under the direction of Mrs. 
W. H. Wiggs. It is through this depart- 
ment that we will be able to carry on our 
extension work in education, home eco- 
nomics and other departments of the work. 

Each Mother’s Circle has its individual 
work to do, as each mother has hers, yet 
there is a bond that unites all mothers. That 
bond is the work of developing the best 
in our children. 

We know that every child has latent pos- 
sibilities that can be developed to a higher 
degree than has been done. The purpose of 
child study is for a better understanding of 
each child that its own individuality may 
be brought out and it fitted for the purpose 
that it was intended to fill, instead of fond 
parents molding the child into what they 
intend it shall be, regardless of the child’s 
inclination. One of the great problems of the 
present day is “a proper adjustment of 
talents and abilities to social and economic 
needs.” In Germany the problem has been 
taken up and the solution of it has almost 
been worked out. 

It was the system of cultivating inde- 
pendent thought that awakened the Greek 
mind to its highest achievements. The ob- 
ject of education should be to arrive at a 
system that forms great characters and 
great men. 

Unless mothers study how to develop the 
child, how can they bring out the finest, 
most subtle things of its nature? 

The object in forming mothers’ circles 
for the study of the child is too well known 
to need explanation. There has been so 
much space given to this subject for the last 
few years that each of us is familiar with 
the fundamental principles of child life. 
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Heredity is a strong factor in develop- 


ment, but environment 1s stronger. Native 
powers may lie dormant unless awakened 
and stimulated to activity by environment. 

Child study shows no royal road to cor- 
rect moral judgment in children save 
through the slow path of rational acceptance 
of wise examples. Nor to right morai ac- 
tions through the acquaintance of right 
habit. 

We must help to build the ladder by 
which our children climb with shelis sharp- 
ened by the best that science can give. 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 


The Mothers’ Congress of Georgia has 
this year made a remarkable record as an 
organization of definite achievement. 

The work of the Georgia Mothers’ Con- 
gress, through legislation, has not been spec- 
tacular, nor much talked about, but has 
been direct, simple and effective. 

Members of the Mothers’ Congress went 
before the committee of the legislature on 
labor, and by request, spoke for the women 
of Georgia in behalf of the bill reducing 
the hours of labor in woolen and cotton 
mills to sixty hours per week, and the Alex- 
ander bill, which fixes the age for children 
at work at fourteen years for day work and 
sixteen years for night work. 

The former bill was favorably reported 
by the committee and passed both houses. 
of the legisiature. The latter was favorably 
reported by the committee, but its ultimate 
fate is still uncertain. 

Undoubtedly the most important move- 
ment inaugurated by the Mothers’ Congress 
was started last week, when Mrs. Little, Dr. 
Collins, Miss Parrish and others appeared 
before the committee on appropriations and 
spoke in behalf of a bill providing for a 
home for defective and feeble-minded chil- 
dren. 

This bill was introduced in the house of 
representatives by Mr. McElreath at the re- 
quest of the Mothers’ Congress. 

Perhaps it is too much to hope that the 
appropriation asked for will be given this 
year. But the work is begun, the cause of 
these unfortunates has been presented, 
and the matter will be pushed until at no 
distant day a Georgia legislature will recog- 
nize the demands of humanity, and provide 
a proper home and training place for these 
wards of the state, now in almshouses or 
the insane asylum. 

(Mrs.) HAmiLton Dovctas, 

Chairman of Committee on Legislation. 


ATLANTA CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


Since the organization of the Atlanta 
Congress of Mothers, three years ago, it 
has worked for the welfare of the child 
through the different periods of growth. 
The first active work was for reduction of 
infant mortality, carrying these lectures 
through several districts. 


Frequent lectures have been given on 
the physical child, proper diet, the impor- 
tance of pure milk for artificially-fed babies, 
from the physical development, the moral, 
mental and spiritual development have each 
in turn been handled by specialists. 

For this coming season the work planned 
for the Congress is a course of lectures to 
be given on biology and psychology. Each 
of these courses wil be given in the most 
comprehensive manner by experts. 

Dr. Katherine Coilins, chairman of the 
department of child hygiene for the Georgia 
Congress of Mothers, will have charge of 
the course in biology. These are some of 
the subjects: (1) Hygiene of the Child and 
its Relation to Individual and Natonal De- 
velopment; (2) Ihe Economic Value of 
Hygiene to the Individual and the Nation; 
(3) History of Cell Development; (4) The 
Mendelian Law and Its Bearing on Her- 
edity; (5) Embryonic Development; (6) 
Hygiene of the Child; Infancy, Adoles- 
cence; (7) Preventable Diseases. 

The course in psychology wiil be directed 
by Miss Parrish with lectures by her when 
available. Miss Parrish, in the realms of 
psychology, needs no introduction. 

We feel that we have been most fortunate 
in securing such efficient workers for the 
heads of these departments. These are two 
of the best equipped women in Georgia. 
They bring to their work the training of 
college and university experience, in their 
respective professions, together with a broad 
line for humanity and an earnest endeavor 
to help in the social uplift. With such 
women the work of these departments will 
not be merely theoretical, but practical and 
constructive. 


ILLINOIS 


To the eleven standing committees of the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers, already estab- 
lished, two were added at the recent Board 
Meeting at Mrs. McMullen’s home, Evan- 
ston—the Magazine Committee, chairman, 
Mrs. W. J. Benson, and the Good Roads 
Committee, chairman, Mrs. George Busey, 
of Urbana. Mrs. Benson will appoint alli 
presidents of mothers’ club and _ parent- 
teacher organizations as ex-officio members 
of her committee, and will urge them to 
promote the interests of our magazine, by 
mentioning it at every meeting as a regular 
order of business. It will also be recom- 
mended to all members and friends of the 
Congress as a valuable though inexpensive 
Christmas gift. Some ciubs are raising 
their annual dues fifty cents, to include the 
magazine. 

One of the vice-presidents-elect of the 
National, Mrs. Orville T. Bright, with her 
family, spent the summer at the White 
Mountains, where the marriage of her 
daughter Helen was solemnized. 

“Tn union there is strength.” This has 
been demonstrated again and again during 
the last vear as was revealed by the reports 
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at the “ Presidents’ Session” of the State 
Convention at Charleston. Parents are dis- 
covering that what cannot be attained by 
them acting as individuals is easily ac- 
comp.ished as a body. 

Two examples follow of the scores which 
were cited. The children of Oak Park 
needed a playground. The Village Board 
had been “considering the matter” for 
years, but no definite action was taken until 
the local parent-teacher organization peti- 
tioned for the immediate setting aside of a 
certain valuable tract. This is now well 
equipped by the parents themseives, and in 
constant use by the children. 

Another instance —the principal of John 
Marshall High School, Chicago, requested 
permission to attend a meeting of the West 
End. Mothers’ Council, to present a matter 
of importance. In _ substance, he said, 
‘ Ladies, you all know that our gymnasium 
is wholly inadequate, and has been for a 
long time. I have done all I can to secure 
a new one. So have my assistants. So have 
individvai parents. Now if you, as a band 
of mothers, will ‘get after’ the School 
Board, there will be no further delay.” So 
the fathers were invited to an evening meet- 
ing, a petition was signed, a representative 
committee appointed to present the same to 
the Poard, the result of which is one of the 
finest gymnasiums in Chicago. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Club of Bateman 
School, Galesburg, Ill., was organized in 
October, 1909. Monthly meetings are held 
when topics of interest to both parents and 
teachers are discussed. The club supported 
a kindergarten iast year and will do the 
same this year. A room was given in the 
Bateman School for this purpose by the 
Board of Education. 

President, Mrs. H. V. Neal; vice-presi- 
dent. Mrs. R. G. Sinclair; secretary, Miss 
George; treasurer, Mrs. A. G. Boutelle. 


IDAHO 


The state corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
J. K. Dickie, of Boise, keeps in close touch 
with the Idaho circles and has done much to 
inspire them to promote the spirit and work 
of the National Congress of Mothers. By 
invitation of the County Superintendent of 
Schools, Mrs. Dickie explained the Parent- 
Teacher’ Associations to the county teachers 
and distributed Congress literature. The 
need of some one to organize was felt, as 
many were desirous to have such associa- 
tions in connection with their schools. The 
Favette Parent-Teacher Circle has thirty- 
five members. Meetings are held twice a 
month. One is heid at the school-house, the 
other is held in the evening at one of the 
homes and includes the fathers. 

In the spring flower seeds were given to 
the children, and this fall at the School 
Fair prizes will be given for those who have 
succeeded best. Prizes will also be awarded 
to the boys for growing vegetables and to 
the girls for cooking and needlework. 
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A May festival was held to raise money 
for the school fair. A chicken-pie dinner 
was a feature of it. Mrs. H. B. Orcult is 
president. 

Star, Idaho, has a fine circle meeting 
twice a month as all members are active 
and enthusiastic. Money was raised for 
screening the school windows full length 
with heavy framed screens. This seemed 
a vital necessity knowing the danger of 
the tly—for the school is in the midst of 
pastures filled with stock. Money was 
given to the school gymnasium fund. Plans 
are being discussed for filling in playground 
with sand, and planting grass in front of 
school. Also planting a grove of trees in 
one corner of the grounds. Mrs. O. D. 
Carper is president. 

Nampa has a circle meeting monthly in 
the school. The teachers are much inter- 
ested. Mrs. Greenslit is president. 

Maple Grove, four miles from Boise, has 
an earnest circle with Mrs. Illingsworth as 
president. Mr. Philipp, the principal, was 
most helpful. 

Keefer is another rural circle meeting 
regularly using the Child-Welfare Magazine. 
They bought window shades and lamps for 
the school and have the money to purchase 
swings and giant strider for the school 
yard. The president is Mrs. Luciile Carter. 

Pierce Park Mothers’ Circle held twelve 
meetings, seven at the school house and 
five in homes of members. They were much 
enjoyed. Sickness and bad roads in winter 
were drawbacks. Money was raised to 
help buy little chairs for the primary de- 
partment of the Sunday-school. Mrs. A. 
D. Robb is president. Miss Minger, the 
teacher, was a great help. 

The Golden Rod Club of Franklin gave 
an entertainment in the school house to 
raise money to buy lamps for the school 
house, Finally the club had these replaced 
by electric lights. The Herd law was pro- 
moted by this club, also the school law was 
studied. A calendar is printed for the en- 
tire year and this has been very helpful. 
A floral fund is kept to send flowers to the 
sick. Each year a picnic is held which in- 
cludes the families of members and an 
entertainment each year is given for hus- 
bands of members. Mrs. C. T. Morehouse 
is president. There are forty-two members. 

The Park Mothers’ Circle of Poise alter- 
nates its meetings between the school build- 
ing and the homes of members. It has 
forty-six members. Programmes for the 
year were printed and proved very helpful, 
increasing the interest in the circle. In ar- 
ranging the programme the loan papers of 
the National Congress were used. At the 
home meetings music and refreshments 
added to the pleasure. Money was given 
to the Day Nursery. Early in the spring 
the circle purchased lumber and sand and 
had sand boxes made for each side of the 
school, one for boys and the other for 
girls. In March flower seeds were given to 
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every pupil who would take them, nastur- 
tiums to the four lower grades and asters 
to the four higher grades. Prizes will be 
given this fall for the best cut flowers 
shown in 
work at floriculture. 
held to which all residents 


an exhibition of the children’s 
An annual picnic is 
in the 


school 





district are invited. Dickie is 
president. 

The value of the mothers and parents’ 
circles in rural districts as well as in towns 
is being appreciated in Idaho. On the whole 
the work for the year has been satisfactory, 
but the women are up and doing to accom- 
plish more next year and to make Idaho 
a strong centre for the great work of the 
Congress. 


Mrs. J. K. 


IOWA 
HEALTH PRIZE CONTEST AT IOWA STATE FAIR 
FOR CHILDREN FROM ONE TO THREE YEARS 
OF AGE. 
Another big event of the Iowa Congress 
of Mothers has passed into history. 
Our wide-awake extension secretary, Mrs. 


Frank Watts, assisted by some of the most 
efficient lady physicians of the state, planned 
and exhibited to large audiences at the 
state fair one of the most entertaining and 
interesting features of the season. 

It having been already announced that 
there would be prizes awarded to the health- 
iest babies, many fathers and mothers came 
with beaming faces to present their purest 
and best. 
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One father not having the child with 
him, came at the eleventh hour and asked 
for a number for his child, then ’phoned 
home and the grandmother came bringing 
the boy who carried off second prize. 

When fifty children had been entered 
others had to be turned away for want of 
time for examination, 

Score cards had been prepared and the 
examinations were conducted on a scientific 
basis. The mothers who did not receive 
prizes were glad to have the analysis on the 
score card. 

This was conducted in the building of the 
State Agricultural College in the depart- 
ment of the domestic science extension and 
many talks were given by these domestic 
science teachers and by the lady physi- 
cians who are most heartily interested in 
our work and are giving us much valuable 
assistance. These addresses resulted in 
round table talks that showed how hungry 
the mothers are to know how to care for 
the children and how necessary it is to 
have a more educated parenthood. 

We think the county fairs will take 
up the same work. 

Should the Mothers’ Congresses of other 
states desire to know how this was con- 
ducted we shall be glad to tell them through 
this magazine. 

(Mrs.) B. F. CARROLL, 
State President Mothers’ Congress. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A conference of the Mississippi Congress 
was held at Mississippi Chautauqua Crystal 
Springs for two days in July. 


NEW YORK 


The New York State Assembly of 
Mothers will meet in Glens Falls, October 
3-6, in the auditorium of the High School. 
Rockwell House will be headquarters. 

The mayor and superintendent of schools 
will welcome the Mothers, also Mrs. 
Thomas Rider, president of Glens Falls 
Mothers’ Club. 

Medical Inspection in Public Schools, Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres, N. Y.; Children’s Rights, 
Dr. Alma Beale, N. Y.; Moral Training in 
Schools, ‘Jane Brownlee; Ends and Means 
in Training Children, Dr. William M. War- 
ren, Boston, are the subjects for pro- 
gramme. Reports of the circles will be 
received by Mrs. D. O. Mears, honorary 
president. 

Mrs. John G. Whish, the president, gives 
an address at the first session. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Congress of Mothers will hold 
its annual convention in Cleveland Novem- 
ber 1-3, 1911. The Y. W. C. A. on Pros- 
pect Avenue will be the headquarters. A 
fine programme is being arranged. Pro- 
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fessor Wenner of Ashtabula Harbor will 
speak on “ The Hand of Baldassarre”; Mr. 
Leonard of Mansfield Reformatory on “Why 
these broken vessels ”; Prof. F. A. Denthick 
of Mantua, on “Good Road Improvements 
and their ben®fit to rural school children”; 
Judge Willis Vickery on “ Better Marriage 
Laws”. Several round table discussions 
will be led by prominent members of our 
mothers’ clubs. An interesting musical pro- 
gramme is also in store for us. We hope 
every member of clubs throughout Ohio will 
try and meet with us, as we feel confident 
each person will derive a great deal of 
benefit. The members of the Cleveland 
Congress will open their homes to delegates 
and serve breakfasts. We trust this con- 
vention may be the means of spreading the 
good work and that many new clubs will 
be found throughout the state the coming 
year. 
(Mrs.) J. A. Smiru, 
Press Correspondent. 


It has been some time since the “ Reaper 
of Death” has visited our Cleveland Con- 
gress of Mothers, but September 8 our 
ex-president, Mrs. W. E. Linden, was called 
home. She had the honor of being presi- 
dent for seven years, and has served on 
the executive board of the Ohio Congress 
and several times has represented Ohio at 
the national conferences and conventions. 
Mrs. Linden was a woman with a strong 
personality, and made many friends. She 
was very proud of the Cleveland Congress, 
and in the years she had labored in the 
work, had great pleasure in seeing it grow 
from a few small clubs to over twenty. 
About a year and a half ago her health 
began to fail but even then she tried to 
be faithful and attended all but a few 
meetings, but at last had to give up all out- 
side work entirely. She was an _ ideal 
“mother” and was rewarded by having a 
son who grew up to be thoughtful and 
kind to her every wish. 

Her influence will ever be felt in our 
Congress. 


Mrs. J. A. Smiru, 
Press Correspondent. 


OREGON 


A Child Welfare Conference and Ex- 
hibit under the auspices of the Oregon 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations will be held November 1, 2, 
3 and 4, 1911, at Portland. Subject: Moral, 
mental, physical child-life in Oregon. 

Mrs. George W. McMath is chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements. 

We cannot hope to have such an exhibit 
as was held in New York and Chicago, 
for we have neither sufficient time nor 
money, but we will show, in a very inter- 
esting way, just what is being done by the 
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various institutions and _ organizations 
throughout this state for child welfare. 

This exhibit is in charge of a committee, 
Mrs. Minnie R. Trumbull, secretary of the 
Child Labor Commission of Oregon, is 
chairman. 

The programme, consisting of lectures 
and discussions by able speakers, is being 
arranged by a committee. Mrs. W. J. 
Hawkins, chairman. 

A Teacher’s Co-operative Committee has 
been appointed to present the teacher’s side 
of the question of rearing children. Moth- 
ers may help the children. 

Your attendance will bring much inspira- 
tion into the work we are doing. 

The Oregon Congress of Mothers solicits 
your co-operation for a_ better, happier 
child-life throughout your state. 

The Development League of Oregon is 
composed of the leading men of the state. 
At their recent convention Mrs, Tate was 
placed on the programme as the only 
woman there. The Oregonian gave the 
following report of her address: 

“At the recent meeting of the Oregon 
Development League at Astoria, many 
splendid papers were read and many elo- 
quent addresses delivered, but none more 
engrossed the attention of the audience 
than the paper read by Mrs. Robert H. 
Tate, president of the Oregon Congress 
of Mothers. 

There were those in the audience who 
did not at first grasp the connection between 
the Mothers’ Congress and the good roads 
question, but as Mrs. Tate brought out 
the duties owed to the boys and girls of 
the state, and their retardment or advance- 
ment in the rural districts owing to the 
condition of the roads, the audience found 
that the speaker was handling a _ subject 
fraught with great interest to the future 
welfare of the commonwealth, and her 
every word was listened to with intense in- 
terest, punctuated with frequent applause, 
while at the close she received an ova- 
tion as enthusiastic as it was spontaneous.” 

Mrs. Tate’s speech was as follows: 

“The chief value of such an assemblage 
as this is educational; broadening our 
vision by seeing from the viewpoint of 
others. I trust that from my vantage I 
may be able to turn your thoughts into a 
channel that will be profitable to follow. 

In our great state of Oregon there are 
many superlative resources and attractions. 
You have often heard of its magnificent 
stretch of timber that will feed hungry 
sawmills for decades to come; of its rivers 
blockaded with salmon to tickle the palate 
of the whole world; of its great areas of 
wheat, bringing shipping to our splendid 
harbors; of its unsurpassed orchards set- 
ting the standard of perfection in pomo- 
logical production—and what have you not 
heard about the climate, the natural re- 
sources and the wonderfully beautiful 
scenery. 


Ah, these may well engross our thoughts 
and do tend to build up a splendid com- 
mercialism. But the very grandeur of them 
all grips us so complecely that we a.nost 
if not quite forget that there is yet an- 
other product ot our state, a product of 
such vital importance that, if we overlook 
it now, which we are prone to do in our 
zealous race with commercialism, in a few 
years, when you and | have ceased to be 
active, our grand old s.ate may meet with 
many failures through our negligence of 
this greatest of all our products, and I 
am here to-day to speak to you from the 
standpoint of this other product—our boys 
and our girls; especially those boys and 
girls who are growing aimost without cul- 
tivation. The educational and social sides 
of their lives are greatly neglected—why? 
Bad roads! Bad roads! which means bad 
school facilities. 

Hurry your good work, my _ friends, 
before they have grown to manhood and 
womanhood. ‘lhe conservation of the 
rural children is the most important eco- 
nomic and moral problem before the coun- 
try to-day. No question is of more vital 
moment to any state than the development 
and gvardianship of the highest quality of 
men and women. It is of greater im- 
portance than the protection of forests, fish- 
eries, commerce or anything else. 

Nowhere is the child more helpless and 
negiected than in the country, and nothing 
will alleviate his condition or mark his 
progress so quickly as good roads; there- 
fore it is absolutely essential for us to 
make haste. 

Let us look forward to the goal of 
legislature that will provide the highest 
good for not alone you and me, but tor 
all the people of the state. You cannot 
afford to dally when such a vi‘al ques- 
tion is before you, and if there is a man 
in this audience to-day who is thinking 
only of good roads from a commercial 
standpoint, or what his own individual ad- 
vantages may be, commercially or politi- 
cally, I say his energies are misplaced, for 
his self-aggrandizement will only prevent 
the progress of this great question and 
precious time will be lost. You will retard 
the progress of our boys and girls—our 
future citizens and perhaps our coming 
lawmakers. We cannot afford to be selfish 
and let the country community retrograde 
in its schools nor delay in its churches. 

The department of good roads of the 
Oregon Congress of Mothers will take up 
this work and endeavor to organize road 
cadets in every covntv as soon as the 
schools open in the Fall. 

Why shovld we not begin with the hoys 
and instil into their minds the real sig- 
nificance of good roads? I would advise 


presenting a biil before our Legislature 
making the teaching of the value of ele- 
mentary principles of roadmaking a part 
of the rural school curriculum. A part of 
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the course of instruction might be the com- 
parison between roads o1 toreign lands, 
especially France and England, and the 
appailing cost o1 bad roads. 

it is evident that such teaching and 
training of the child wil: deve.op a public 
spirit 1n our rural communities that will 
not tolerate tue deplorable conditions that 
exist to-day in nearly every siate. 

Why not begin with the children— 
teach them that good roads are an abso- 
lute necessity and must be built, as a 
church or a _ school-house must be pro- 
vided for the pub.ic good? 

We must awaken public opinion to the 
knowledge that the social value of roads 
must be recognized beiore the country 
people will tax themselves for their con- 
struction. ‘This will not lessen their eco- 
nomic value. We might teach them thar 
uniess transportation taciiities unite the 
country firesides and make possible mutual 
culture and social enjoyment in the farm- 
ing community, similar to that which causes 
the appalling exodus of the country youth 
to the city. the realization of that devout 
petition, ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ will ere long become literally true, 
and we shall ask in vain for sufficient food 
for the city’s poor. 

In closing, I urgently request every man 
represented here to stimulate his interest 
to promote highway improvement for child 
weliare in every part of this state, and 
since it is character that sways the world, 
let each remember that the construction 
of roads necessarily precedes the construc- 
tion of the higher character of rural citizen- 
ship.” 

TENNESSEE 

The Tennessee branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers held two conferences 
in September. The first was at Nashville 
during the state fair. 

The following was the programme for 
mother’s day, arranged by Mrs. Eugene 
Crutcher, chairman: 

Mothers’ Congress Day in Woman's 
Building, state fair, Friday, September 22. 

Mrs. Eugene Crutcher. chairman. 

The work of Mrs. Eugene Crutcher, vice- 
president for Middie Tennessee, has been 
eminently successful. She organized the 
first parent-teacher circle in Tennessee, at 
Glenn School, Nashville, and it promises 
to be one of the best. 

They have regular meetings that are 
weil attended by the mothers of the school. 
They Fave furnished a rest room and an 
emergency hospital, with medicine chest, 
white iron bedsteads and all equipment 
complete. This was the result of a little 
girl's fainting and the floor was the only 
available piace for her to lie, hence the 
Sanitary rest room. 

The civic work of beautifying the school 
rooms and grounds Mrs. Crutcher is also 
specializing in her Nashville work. 
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Reading for children is another feature 
that she gives caieiul attention to, and all 
booxs provided tor the little ones should 
be of the most careful seiection. Music 
has a prominent part in the mothers’ con- 
gress, and the htt.e tots are urged to 
sing at their play, as naturally as the birds 
sing about them, 

September 23d, the Tennessee Mothers 
will assemb.e in conierence at the Appa- 
lachian &xposition in Knoxville. Mrs. A. 
S. Mynders, vice president of the Congress, 
has nade a record as organizer, having 
formed a large number of parents’ circles. 
Her earnest energetic work has created deep 
interest in the Congress. Mrs. Frederic 
Sc.orn, Mrs. Geo. H. Robertson and Mrs. 
Frank De Garmo were on the programme 
at this con/erence. 

The rapid growth since organizing last 
February has been very gratitying to the 
leaders in ‘Lennessee. 


VIRGINIA 


The Mothers’ Circies of Virginia will 
hold an annual convention in Kichmond, 
October 18th and igth. It is the first 
meeiing since their admission to the Na- 
tional Congress oi Mothers. The Virginia 
branch of the Congress already includes a 
large membership. Mrs, Howard Q. Whit- 
locx, the president, has the interested sup- 
port of other women’s organizations. Mrs. 
Schotf will attend this Congress. |he Par- 
ent- leacher Association, Women’s Club and 
Young Women's Christian Association have 
tendcied receptions to the Congress. 


WASHINGTON 


Mrs. Frank Hil, the mother of the 
Mothers’ Congress in Washington, since 
her recent release from the responsibility 
attached to the presidency of tie organi- 
zation, has decided upon a travel vacation, 
and in company with Dr. Hill, will leave 
her home at the Hillcrest within a few 
days to be gone from Tacoma two years. 

The history of the Mothers’ Congress in 
Washington 1s almost identical with Mrs. 
Hill's history for the past five years so 
closely has she applied herself to the broad 
humanitarian work of the Congress and so 
centred have heen her interests in the bet- 
terment of conditions for the children of 
the state. During the five years of her 
presidency the membership of the organi- 
zation has grown from the mere hand- 
ful of mothers who assemb!ed in her apart- 
ment in the spring of 1906 to inangrrate the 
movement to over 1,500 mothers, educators 
and reformers, who are carrying the poli- 
cies of the Congress into every community 
in Washington. 


WELL KNOWN AS A PAINTER 


Mrs. Hitl’s attainments are not restricted 
to Mothers’ Congress work, although she 
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has subordinated all her other interests to 
that cause during the years of her incum- 
bency. She is a painter of landscapes and 
figures of national reputation, having 
painted some of the best known views of 
the Washington mountains for the North- 
ern Pacific and other railroad headquarters. 

“T have hardly touched a brush since tak- 
ing up the Mothers’ Congress work,” said 
Mrs. Hill when questioned about her ar- 
tistic activities, “but I feel that during 
the long trip which Dr. Hill and I have 
planned I will get my hand in again. We 
are not telling where we are going as we 
both just want to get lost for a while. My 
work, while it has been a joy every minute, 
has been very confining and strenuous, and 
I feel the need of a little solitude and free- 
dom from outside interests 

“No one but those who know the work 
the Mothers’ Congress is doing can grasp 
the tremendous import of the work we have 
done and are doing. 

“T attribute the great wave of child in- 
terest which is sweeping over the world 
to the indefatigable work and the clear sight 
of the leaders and workers of the Moth- 
ers’ Congress. The organization works 
quietly, but there is an undertone of fine, 
brave motherhood and womanhood rising 
higher and higher all the time, and to my 
mind it is due to the initiative and the 
methods of the Mothers’ Congress. 

“ While the movement was still young in 


Washington, I used to be beset by critics, 
who scored me for advocating that mothers 
should leaves their homes occasionally to 
go out and talk with other mothers in the 
Mothers’ Congress meetings. ‘A mother’s 
place is in her home, not at a club meeting,’ 
was the cry. I hear less of that now, as 
women are generally waking to the per- 
ception that when such an office as mother- 
hood deteriorates to mere routine and 
drudgery, it has lost its very life force. 
Mothers, more than women of any other 
profession, need the benefits of new ideas, 
new trains of thought, new vistas opened 
for their comtemplation. 

“ Moreover, they need a change. Moth- 
erhood is a trying, taxing profession. Every 
day presents new problems to be solved. 
The mind which is continually working on 
its Own proposition is apt to get weary, 
and finally to refuse to act with the neces- 
sary resilience. More than any other type 
of mind, the mother-mind needs its fallow 
season of freedom from care. The mothers’ 
Congress furnishes this little season for 
thousands of women who belong to no other 
clubs, and its benefits are beyond estimate.” 

Mrs. Frank Burns Hubbel of Seattle, the 
second president to preside over the State 
Mothers’ Congress of Washington, suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Hill in office following the 
election of officers at the convention held 
in Tacoma during June. 


* Fs ¢ 
Mothers In Other Lands 


BULGARIA 


Bulgarian mothers are not behind others 
in this great awakening to the higher duties 
of motherhood. In Philippolis 80 to 200 
mothers are meeting for child study and 
are looking to the National Congress of 
Mothers to help them. The leader is Mrs. 
Zoritza D. Turnajieff. She writes “ There 
is a great deal said and written on the 
rights of all classes of people, but if the 
rights of children were better attended to 
by all classes of people, so that all chil- 
dren, rich and poor, were brought up as 
is their due, if they were endowed with a 
good education there would not be such a 
need of defending the rights of women, 
laborers, etc., for they would know their 
own rights and how to respect the rights of 
others from childhood. We as mothers 
wish to understand better our sacred duties 
and to know by the experience of others 
how we may better perform them.” 

The mothers of every nation will even- 
tually be united in a world movement 
which will do more than all else to bring 
to humanity the realization that God’s 
kingdom rules over all, and that the chil- 
dren of every nation are subjects of the 


kingdom which is above all earthly rulers. 
“Peace on. earth; good-will to men” will 
only come as mothers’ teach their 
children the broader patriotism embodied 
in love to God and all mankind. 


JAPAN 


Takahisa Oshio, Deputy Superintendent 
of the House School of Tokyo, is visiting 
America to study the educational work 
here, and has requested full information 
concerning the National Congress of Moth- 
ers. He says: “ We have in Japan many 
local associations called mothers’ meetings, 
but they are on a very small scale and each 
independent and not co-operative. It is 
most needful to organize these small move- 
ments into a large body which will unite 
with the International League. I shall em- 
phasize this when I go home and get some 
of the able ladies to work for it. We are 
publishing a small monthly magazine 
named Juido (Humanity) in our own 
school, discussing civic, religious and edu- 
cational problems from the Christian view- 
point. 

“T intend to report systematically about 
the National Congress of Mothers.” 
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The Cinnamon Bun 


There is nothing more 
acceptable to the whole 
family, as a breakfast or 
tea roll, than the cinna- 
mon bun, made after the 
following : 


RECIPE 


Put one-half cup Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk and one and one-half cups water 
in a farina boiler, and when hot add two 
tablespoonfuls butter; let cool; then add 
three beaten eggs, one-half cup yeast, 
one teaspoonful salt, and stir in enough 
flour for a thin batter. Beat for five 
minutes, cover, and stand in a warm 
place until morning. Then add one cup 
flour, and when well beaten, stir in 
enough more flour to make a soft dough. 
Add the flour, a little at a time, and 
work it in with the hands. Knead quick- 
lv and lightly for ten minutes. Cover and 
stand till very light. Take out half the 
dough, roll it into a thin sheet, spread 
with butter, scatter thicKly with sugar, 
then sprinkle with currants and cinna- 
mon. Roll lightly in a long roll; cut 
into pieces about two inches long. Place 
the buns tightly together in a well- 
greased pan; the cut ‘side up, and let 
rise. Bake in a moderate oven. thinty 
minutes. Use the remaining part of the 
dough in the same manner. 


BORDEN’S 
EVAPORATED 
MILK 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


** Leaders of Quality” 
Est. 1857 New York 
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STRAWBRIDGE 
& 
CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA’S 


Foremost Store 








Everything for Personal Use 
Everything for the Home 


Everything to Wear 


Headquarters for the Chil- 


dren’s Books recommended by 
the ‘Committee on Children’s 


Books” of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 


Come if You Can, or Write 
for our Monthly Magazine 








Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 








‘* Please mention this MAGAZINE when writing Advertisers.’’ 
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THE 


Child-Welfare Magazine 


M rstnanenn with much pleasure that Miss 








EvizABETH Harrison, of Kindergarten College, 
Chicago, whose books on Child Nurture have 
been of incalculable value, will be associated with this 
magazine, editing a special department. 
Every mother has problems to meet in the care ot 
her children, in which the help of specialists is valuable. 
Dr. Hecen C. Putnam will continue as editor of 
Child Hygiene Department. No mother or teacher can 
afford to miss her practical help in the matters relating: 
to health. 


ERRING CHILDREN 


The treatment of erring children in their homes 
and in juvenile courts will be a feature of the 


CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 


There is in many places real disappointment as to 
the efficiency of the juvenile court and probation system. 
A study of its weak places, with a view to strengthening 
them, should be helpful. Judges, probation officers and 
others are invited to send us accounts of cases that have 
been ably cared for, and of those which are causing 
anxiety. The problems of teachers, who have difficulty 
with dishonesty in their pupils or with other faults, will 
also be taken under consideration. It is a critical time 
for such children. 

Every teacher should realize how great her respon- 
sibility is in meeting it properly. 

Teachers are invited to write us of their difficulties. 
Especially will it be helpful to hear from those who 
have been able to meet and overcome these faults in 
their pupils without outside help. 

Mothers who have anxious hours over their 





children’s physical or moral defects may be sure of 


thoughtful, wise advice. 
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